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THE MALADY OF CHAUCER'S SUMMONER 



Although Chaucer's Summoner appears to stand in no awe of the 
Archdeacon's curse on account of his spiritual degeneracy, he may 
well consider consulting a doctor of medicine regarding his aggra- 
vated physical disease. All symptoms indicate that he is a danger- 
ously sick man. Says the poet: 

A Somnour was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a fyr-reed cherubinnes face, 
For sawcefleem he was, with eyen narwe. 
As hoot he was, and lecherous, as a sparwe; 
With scalled browes blake, and piled herd; 
Of his visage children were aferd. 
Ther nas quik-silver, litarge, ne brimstoon, 
Boras, ceruce ne oille of tartre noon, 
Ne oynement that wolde dense and byte. 
That him mighte helpen of his whelkes whyte, 
Nor of the knobbes sittinge on his chekes. 
Wei loved he garleek, oynons, and eek lekes, 
And for to drinken strong wyn, reed as blood.' 

If one might put faith in the accuracy of Chaucer's description of the 
case, together with his suggestion of the possible causes and the cure 
of the ailment, and if a layman might venture upon a diagnosis, by 
the card, according to the medical lore of the Middle Ages, it would 
seem that the Summoner is afflicted with a species of morphea known 
as gutta rosacea, which has already been allowed to develop into 
that kind of leprosy called alopicia. 

He who would seek to unravel the utter confusion of terms 
applied by the medieval medical writers to different contagious 
and non-contagious skin diseases sets for himself an impossible 
task. Each author classifies and reclassifies, divides once and again, 
to suit his own pleasure, until we can scarcely distinguish psora 
from leuce, albaras from melos, or impetigo from morphea. Lanfrank 

' The Oxford Chaucer, ed. Skeat, Canterbury Tales, A, 623 ff. 
IMoDEKN Philology, May, 1922] 395 
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indeed attempts to bring order out of chaos,' but his conclusions are 
far from satisfactory. In spite of differences of opinion, however, I 
gather that morphea — by whatever name it may be designated — 
is a skin disease resulting from the presence of certain impurities 
in the blood, and that there are four species of it corresponding to 
the four natural humors of the body. That "cursed monk dan 
Constantyn," whose work Chaucer must have known, ^ says: 

Morphea est corruptio sanguinis, unde nutritur cutis corporis, slue 
macula intercutaneae carnis. Cuius causa universalis defectio est digestiuae 
uirtutis. Que cum defecerit, sanguinem corrumpit, qui ad cutem ueniens 
eam nutrit. Si autew phlegmatica sit eius, alba fit morphea. Si cholera, 
nigra erit morphea. Est autew morphea triplex, uel enim liuidi coloris, 
nascens de materia cholerica & sanguinea, uel nigra nascens de sanguine 
melancholico, uel alba, & est de phlegmate salso. In quibus tribus generibus 
non sanguis est minuendus, se oportet forti medicamine purgetur.' 

Gilbertus Anglicus— Chaucer's "Gilbertyn" {C.T., A, 434)— is a 
little more definite in his discussion "De morphea": 

Cause autem antecedentes sunt iiij humores. Et que fit ex sanguine 
propinqwior est ad lepram. Unusqw'sqtte humor proprium dat colorem cuti. 
et que est de sanguine est rubei coloris. et que est de coZere est citrini coloris 
et que de salso fle^me est flaui coloris. et que de fle^wie naturali est albi 
coloris. et que de melancolia est nigri colons.* 

Now, I suspect that this type of morphea which is produced ex 
sanguine and which colors the face a livid red is none other than 
the gutta rosacea of various authors. Bartholomaeus de Glanvilla 
suggests as much : 

Morphea is speckes in ye skin, and commeth of corruption of meat and 
drink. And yt which is leper in ye flesh, is Morphea in ye skin. Also 

» Lanfrank's Science of Cirurgie. EETS.O.S., 102, pp. 193 fl. (Cf. also Cyrurgia 
parua Lanfranci, Venetlis, 1499, f. 182.) Guy de Chauliac seems to be impatient with the 
classification of skin diseases attempted by his fraternal enemy; see La Orande Chirvrgie, 
Gvy de Chavliac, ed. Nlcaise, Paris, 1890, p. 413, or Cynrgia Ovidonis de Cavliaco, 
Venetiis, 1499, f. 51, r. 1. For further discussion of terminology among the Greeks, 
Arabians, Romans, and others, see Seven Books of Paulus Aegineta, trans. Francis Adams, 
II, 1-35 passim, and Commentaries to sections 1 and 2 of Book IV; J. H. Baas, The 
History of Medicine, pp. 313-15. 

2 This is Constantinus Africanus of Carthage (1015-87) mentioned by Chaucer in 
his list of celebrated physicians (C.r., A, 433) and also in connection with a work called 
De coitu (C.T., E, 1807-11). The curious reader may verify Chaucer's reference to the 
De coitu by consulting Constantinus' Opera, conquisita undique magno studio jam primum 
typis evulgata, Basileae, 1536. pp. 306 fl. 

' Op. cit.. Lib. VII, cap. xviii, p. 161. 

< Gilbert AngUcus, Compendium medicine, Lugdunl, 1510, f. clxx, Vj. For a dis- 
cussion of Gilbert's life, see Handerson's Gilbertus Anglicus, Medicene of the Thirteenth 
Century. 
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Morphea is white, and commeth of fleme, and some is black, and commeth 
of Melanchoha, and some is red and commeth of Cholera or of bloud. The 
Morphea yt commeth of Melancholia and of fieme, is hard to heale; and ye 
Morphea yt commeth of bloud is more easie to heale. Morphea is uncur- 
able, if the skin of the face be pight and pricked with a needell and bleedeth 
not, and if it bleedeth then it is curable. And Morphea is all in the skinne, 
and Lepra is both in the flesh & in the skinne. This infection differeth but 
little from the infection that is called Gutta rosea, that infecteth the face 
with small and soft pimples, and commeth of gleamie, bloudye, and cholarike 
humours that bee betweene the skinne and the flesh.' 

And Bemardus de Gordon, whose account of morphea is similar to 
that of Bartholomew, leaves no doubt of the matter: "si sit de 

sanguine et sit in facie appellabitur guttarosacea Si color 

fuerit rubeus fuscus maculosus, tunc est de sanguine."^ Chaucer's 
Summoner, who has such a "fyr-reed cherubinnes face" that children 
are afraid of him, appears to have been suffering at first merely 
from gutta rosacea, a skin disease better known to the early English 
authors as "sawcefleem." 

Still further and more detailed descriptions of this malady, 
together with causes and remedies for effecting a cure, may be 
found in almost every medical work of any importance dating from 
Chaucer's time. Lanfrank says: 

Gutta rosacea, ]>at is a passioun J>at tume)> )>e skyn of a mannys face 
out of his propur colour & makil> )>e face reed. & \>is passioun comejj of 
humouris brent & abidij) in t^e skyn, & herfore is a good purgacioun \>&t 
purgij) salt humours.' 

Andrew Boorde, in a discussion of a "Sauceflewme Face" found 
in his Dietary, remarks: 

Gutta rosacea be the latin wordes. In Englyshe it is named a sauce 
fieume face, which is rednes about the nose and the chekes, with small 

pymples; it is a preuye signe of leprousnes This impedyment doth 

come of euyl dyet, and a hote lyuer, or disorderynge of a mans complexion 
in his youth, late drynkynge, and great surfetynge.* 

1 Batman vpon Bartholme, London, 1582, pp. 114 If. This is an Englisli translation, 
made in 1397, of Bartliolomaeus de Glanvllla's De proprietatibua rerum, composed in 
1366; see the Basil edition of 1475, p. 63, for the foregoing passage. And for a discussion 
of the author, see Se Boyar's article in Jour. Eng. and Germ. Philol., XIX, 168 ff. 

2 Bemardus de Gordon, Practica dicta Lilium medicinae, Lyons, 1491, sig. ds, V2. 
This is Chaucer's "Bernard" (.C.T., A, 434), concerning whom see Hinckley's Noles on 
Chaucer, p. 35. 

' Op. cit.. p. 190. 

< Andrew Boorde's Introduction and Dietary, ed. Purnivall, EETS.E.S., 10, pp. 101-2. 
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And a still fuller account is given by the later writers, Willan and 
Thomas Bateman, under the head of Acne rosacea, to which is 
appended the note, "This is the gutta rosea, or rosacea, of authors": 

This form of Acne differs in several respects from the preceding species.' 
In addition to ;in eruption of small suppurating tubercles, there is also a 
shining redness, and an irregular granulated appearance of the skin of that 
part of the face which is affected. The redness commonly appears first at 
the end of the nose, and afterwards spreads from both sides of the nose to 
the cheeks, the whole of which, however, it seldom covers. In the com- 
mencement it is not uniformly vivid; but is paler in the morning, and 
readily increased to an intense red after dinner, or at any time if a glass 

of wine or spirits be taken This species of Acne seldom occurs in 

early life . . . . ; in general it does not appear before the age of forty; 
but it may be produced in any person by the constant immoderate use of 
wine and spiritous liquors. The greater part of the face, even the forehead 
and the chin, are often affected in these cases; but the nose especially 

becomes tumid, and of a fiery red colour At this period of life, too, 

the colour of Acne rosacea becomes darker and more livid; and if suppuration 
take place in any of the tubercles, they ulcerate unfavorably, and do not 
readily assume a healing disposition.^ 

This is a rather accurate description, I take it, of the Summoner's 
appearance in the earlier stages of his disease; but not even the 
most violent gutta rosacea can account for his " scalled browes blake 
and piled herd," nor for his "narwe" eyes, nor for the "whelkes 
whyte" and the "knobbes" sitting on his cheeks. Evidently the 
"sawcefleem"' has already developed, in the opinion of Chaucer,' 
into that type of leprosy which also comes ex sanguine. 

In all the works of medical writers from the ancient Greeks, 
Romans, and Arabians on down to the authors who may be said to 
have laid the foundations of modem medicine, the general signs of 

1 Willan an<l T. Bateman, A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, Philadelphia, 
1818. The other species are Acne simplex (p. 286), Acne punctata (p. 291), Acne indurala 
(p. 292), which, with Acne rosacea, correspond to the four species of morphea, I suppose. 
For a further division of the "genus outta rosea" into three species, see Erasmus Darwin's 
Zoonomia, BosUm, 1809, Class ii, 1, 4, 6; iv, 1, 2, 13, 14. 

2 Willan and T. Bateman, op. cit., pp. 297-99. 

' There is, of course, actually no relation between any of these skin diseases and 
leprosy proper; Chaucer is merely following the medical opinion of his time. Cf. Boorde. 
op. cit., p. 101; Batman vpon Bartholome, p. 63; Bateman, op. cit., p. 294, note; Cyrvrgia 
Rogcrii, Venetiis, 1499, f. 225 — or any history of medicine. 
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elephantiasis or leprosy are found to be about the same.' Bernardus 
de Gordon, no doubt following the earlier writers, says: 

Signa infallibilia sunt ista: Depilatio superciliorum et grossisies eorum, 
rotunditas oculorum, dilatio narium exterius; et coartatio interius. cum 
difBcultate anhelitus; et quasi si cum naribus loqueretur, et facie lucidus 
vergens ad fuscedinem mortificatam, et terribilis aspectus faciei cum fixo 

intuitu Signa oculta .... in principio sunt ista: color faciei rubens 

vergens ad nigredenem et incipit anhelitus immutari, et vox aliquo mode 
raucescit, etc.'' 

Bartholomaeus de Glanvilla agrees: 

Caro in eis notabiliter est corrupta, oculi et palpebre corrugantur, 
aspectum habent scintillantem maxime in leonina; angustiantur nares et 
contrahuntur; vox rauca efficitur.' 

And John of Gaddesden— Chaucer's "Gatesden" {C.T., A, 434)— 
definitely associates the general signs with gutta rosacea: 

In the first place you must note if the usual red color of the face tends 
toward a black hue, and if the patient suffers from gutta rosacea in his nose 
or face .... if he sweats much and his hair begins to get thin and sparse. 
.... The color of the body tends towards black, laboured breathing and a 
husky voice {strictura anhelitus et vocis) .... a nasal tone of voice, thinness 
and falling of the hair .... rotunditas of the eyes, a greasiness of the skin, 
etc." 

Even the general signs of elephantiasis agree, it will be observed, 
with the physiognomical characteristics which Chaucer has attributed 
to his Summoner. 

It must be observed, however, that the earlier of our modern 
writers on the science of medicine describe the elephantiasis of the 
Greeks as a species merely of lepra, of which they present four kinds; 
namely, the elephantia, leonina, alopicia, and tyria, each being 
associated with one of the various humors of the blood. This 

1 See Seven Books, trans. Adams: Actuarius, II, 11; Avlcenna (Chaucer's "Avicen," 
C.T., A, 432), II, 12; Seraplon (Chaucer's "Seraplon," A, 432), II, 13. Cf. Haly Alius 
Abbas, Liber totius medicine, Lyons, 1523, Lib. VIII, cap. xv. 

2 Op. cit., cap. xxll. 

' Op. cit., p. 64. 

* loannes de Gadesden, ,Rosa Anglica practica medicinae, Pavla, 1492, car. 56, Tj. 
I Quote from a translation ol this passage found in Cholmeley's John of Gaddesden and 
the Rosa Medicinae, pp. 45-46. 
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arrangement dates first from Alsaharavius.' For example, as 
Bartholomaeus has it: 

In foure manner wise Lepra is diuerse, as the foure humours be passingly 
and diuersely medled. One manner Lepra commeth of pure Melancholia, 
and is called Elephancia, & hath that name of the Elephant, that is a full 
great beast and large. For this euill grieueth & noieth the patient passing 
strongly and sore. Therefore this euill is more harde and fast, and worse to 
heale then other. The second commeth of melancholy and of fleme, and is 
called Tiria, or Serpintina; and hath yt name of an adder that is called 
Tims. For as an Adder leaueth lightlye his skin and his scale, so he that 
hath this manner Lepra is oft stript and pilled and full of scales. The 
third manner of Lepra commeth of melancholy, infecting of bloud, and is 

called Alopicia, and Vulpina The Foxe hath a propertie, that his 

haire falleth in Summer for heat of bloud in the liuer; so oft his haire that 
hath this euill falleth from the browes, and from other places. The fourth 
manner Leperhood commeth of red Cholera, corrupt in the members with 
melancholy, and is called Leonina? 

Now, in our discussion of the Summoner we are evidently concerned 
only with the third species, alopicia, which is a disease of the flesh 
growing out of an infection of the blood, just as we found gutta 
rosacea to be that kind of morphea which develops ex sanguine. 
Amoldus de Villanova — Chaucer's "Arnold of the Newe Toun" 
{C.T., G, 1428) — describes it at considerable length: 

Allopicia esi species lepre, que sit ex sangwine adjusto. et in ista specie 
toto depillantur supercilia et barba. Et propter hoc dicitur alopicia ab 
alopibus, id est, uulpibtis. depillantur enim in modum uulpiurre; oculi 
eorum inflantMr, et uehementer rubent. pustule in facie rubee et quinque in 
toto corpore oriuntwr; a quibus manat sanies cum sanguine mixta apparent 
vene in pectore et odor eorum et sudor et anhelitus fetet et difficulter odorant; 
nasus infrossatur; et gene tument, etc' 

Gilbertus Anglicus, after giving a like account of the origin of the 
name and of the cause of the malady — "sit autem ex sangmne 
corrupto et superabundante . . . . et neghgentia diete et flommie" 
— continues: 

Et eius facilis mutatio in pallorem et remissio in ruborem. fiunt autem 
macule ru6ore flaue flegmatice exteritw et sponte recedunt. et facile ac sepe 

> See Baas, op. cit., p. 231; Adams, Seven Books, II, 14. 

' Batman vpon Barthotome, p. 113. Cf. Amoldus de Villanova, Practica medicina, 
Venezia, 1494, f. gj, v,. 

' Op. cit., I. gj, Vy 
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morphea rufa. et rubores vlcerosi plurimi .... vene oculorwm semper 
fere rubore profundantwr; et oculi semper fluidi et lacrimantur et supercilia et 
cilia depilantwr et palpebre inversantwr et ingrossantwr .... supercilia 
comprimuntur. corptis et facies quinque rubeis maculis et pustulis diffundun- 
tur cutis et caro nimis mollis qvxm semper sublucida aligwa ventuositate per- 
linita.' 

Surely when one looks closely at the Summoner there can be no 
doubt that he is afflicted with alopicia. The pimples which might 
once have indicated gutta rosacea have developed into great pustules 
— "whelkes whyte" and "knobbes" — of true leprosy. His eye- 
brows have nearly all fallen out/ and in place of them there is a 
scabby, scurfy mark of a black color; his beard, too, has the scall 
to such an extent that it is thin and slight. The patient's eyes 
are swollen and inflamed to a violent red, and the lids, already 
deprived of lashes, are enlarged and corrugated so that he is able 
to see only through narrow slits between them. His eyes, as Chaucer 
says, are "narwe." No wonder that children are afraid of his 
"visage"! And if one might interpret, in the hght of the foregoing 
material, the "stif burdoun" which he bears to the Pardoner's little 
love song {C.T., A, 673) and his crying out as if he were mad after 
a drink of blood-red wine, his voice has possibly that rough and 
husky quaUty spoken of by the medical men as an infallible sign of 
a leper. 

Chaucer has indicated, moreover, the two principal causes of 
the disease: the Summoner is "lecherous as a sparwe," and is 
accustomed to the eating of onions, garlic, and leeks and to the 
drinking of strong wine red as blood. The rascal is either criminally 
ignorant or foolishly indifferent; he might have learned from any 
physician of his time, or before, that lepra may be contracted by 
illicit association with women affected by it,' that garlic, onions, 
and leeks produce evil humors in the blood, and that red wine, of 

' Op. cit., t. ccxl, vi. 

2 It Is Interesting to note that the physiognomists also associate tliis sign with 
leprosy: "Supercilia plane depilia, Luem Veneream Leprem, vel allam sanguinis cor- 
ruptionem indicant,** Rudolphus Goclenius, Physiognomica et ChiromaTitica Specialia, 
Hamburgi, 1661, p. 60; cf. Samuelis Pvchsil Cvslino Pomeranl, Metoposcopia & Ophthal- 
moseopia, Argentenae, 1615, p. 91. 

' For example see Gaddesden*8 chapter '* De infectione ex coitu leprosi," op. «(., 
car. 61, r. 2. Lepra and syphilis are possibly confused. 
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all others, is the most powerful and heating of drinks. Bartholo- 
maeus, for example, in his discussion of leprosy says: 

Also it commeth of fleshlye lyking, by a woman soone after that a 
leprous man hath laye by her. . . . And sometime it cometh of too hot 
meates, as long use of strong pepper, and of garlike, and of such other. 
And sometime of corrupt meates, and of meates that be soone corrupt, as of 
meselyd Hogges, of flesh that haue peeces therein, and is infected with such 
poison and greines. And of uncleane wine and corrupt.' 

He might have found by consulting the Isogoge of Joannitius that 

Certain kinds of vegetables produce evil humours; for instance, nastur- 
tium, mustard, and garlic beget reddish bile. Lentils, cabbage, and the 
meat of old goats or beeves produce black bile.^ 

Paulus might have informed him that 

The onion, garlic, leek and dog-leek . . . . , being of an acrid nature, 
warm the body, attenuate and cut the thick humors contained in it; when 
twice boiled, they give little nourishment, and when unboiled they do not 
nourish at all. The garlic is more deobstruent and diaphoretic than the 

others Regarding pot-herbs in general, the raw, when eaten, furnish 

worse juices than the boiled, as they have more excrementitious juice.' 

Boorde further adds that " Onyons doth prouoke a man to veneryous 
actes and to sompnolence,"^ and pronounces a particular warning: 
"He that is infectyd wyth any of the .IIII. kynds of the lepored 
must refrayne from al maner of wynes, & from new drynkes, and 
stronge ale; then let hym beware of ryot and surfetynge."^ For, as 
Bartholomaeus puts it, "Red wine that is full redde as bloud is 
most strong, and grieueth much the head, and noieth the wit, and 
maketh strong dronkennesse,"* or according to Paulus, "Wine in 
general is nutritious but that which is red and thick is more par- 
ticularly so; but its juices are not good."' The Summoner, however, 
has either not read or has treated with contempt the medical authori- 
ties; having once contracted the disease by riotous and lascivious 
living and by the immoderate use of unwholesome meats and wines, 
he further aggravates it by the same foolhardy practices. 

1 Batman vpon Bartholome, p. 113b. 

sThe laagoge, by Joannitius (Arabic, Hunaln), trans. Cholmeley, op. cit., App. D, 
p. 145. 

'Adams, Seven Books, I, 117, 118. 

« Op. cit., pp. 279, 351. Cf. The Babees Book, ed. Fumlvall, pp. 156, 214. 

' Op. cit., p. 239. 

♦ Batman vpon Bartholome, p. 330. ' Adams, op. cit., I, 172, 174. 
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Finally, it must be observed that Chaucer has apparently lifted 
the remedies, which he suggests have already been used in this 
case without effect, directly from the medical books. 

Ther nas quik-silver, litarge, ne brimstoon, 

Boras, ceruce, ne oille of tartre noon, 

Ne oynement that wolde dense and byte. 

That him mighte helpen of his whelkes whyte. 

Lanf rank's prescription for the cure of gutta rosacea includes "litar- 
giri, auripigmenti, sulphuris viui, viridis eris .... oleum tartari- 
num .... argenty viui,"' and Guy de Chauliac would treat the 
same disease with "aigre de citron, ceruse, argent vif, borax, soulphre 
et alun, avec hull de tartre."^ For the more violent cases of skin 
disorders and for leprosy, Guy recommends the careful and judicious 
use of "le medicament corrosif" or perhaps of "le medicament 
caustique"'^ — to which Chaucer clearly refers when he speaks of 
"oynement that wolde dense and byte." 

From the material presented in this paper it appears that 
Chaucer's knowledge of medicine was more thorough and accurate 
than was once supposed.^ Indeed we may safely conclude, it 
seems to me, that, since he mentions them more or less familiarly, 
he was intimately acquainted with the works — at least with those 
parts relating to lepra — of Gilbertus Anglicus, loannes de Gaddesden, 
Constantinus Africanus, Bernardus de Gordon, and Amoldus de 
Villanova, and perhaps with the writings of Bartholomaeus Anglicus 
and Lanfrank. But what interests me especially is his scientific 
method of employing medical material, this time, for the construction 
of character. I have elsewhere shown the practical working of the 
method in several cases: the Pardoner^ together with the Reve and 
the Miller* are created, both body and mind, according to certain 

1 Op. «(., p. 190, and notes. 

^ Op. cit., p. 459. 

'Ibid., pp. 631, 633. Cf Lanfrank's "Of medlcyns cauteratiuis & corrosiuls," 
op. cit., pp. 349 ff. The chief ingredient of these ointments is arsenic. Chaucer is to 
be highly commended for his wisdom in ignoring the empirical remedy composed largely 
of an adder, which most of the medical men employ. See Lanfranlc, p. 198. 

« See Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, II, 392. But cf. Lowes, Mod. Philol., XI, 
391 fl.; Emerson, ibid., XVII, 287; Cook, Trans. Conn. Arts and Sciences, li.li.lll, 27, 
Mod. Lang. Notes. XXXIII, 379; Curry, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXVI, 274. 

» "The Secret of Chaucer's Pardoner," Jour. Eng. and Germ. Philol., XVIII, 593 fl. 

•"Chaucer's Reeve and Miller," Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc, XXXV, 189 fl. 
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rules and regulations laid down in the "science" of natural physiog- 
nomy; and the Wife of Bath' is a living embodiment, both in person 
and character, of rigid laws of natural astrology and celestial physiog- 
nomy. In the Summoner's case, Chaucer the scientist has first 
created, according to the best medical authority of his time, a 
perfect figure representing that type of leprosy called alopicia, and 
Chaucer the poet has breathed into it the breath of life. 

Walter Clyde Curry 
Vandebbilt University 

1 "More about Chaucer's Wife of Bath," P.M.L.A., XXXVI. 



